WILL   ROTHENSTEIN

with the clear-cut profile of a Dante might have been a
novice in a Benedictine monastery, set to illumine
Missals and Books of Hours, and adorning them with
designs of such incredible loveliness as to hold the
Brethren spellbound with admiration. I can imagine
him, in his austere monastic habit, walking in the garden
at sundown, with the light of evening in his face, among
flowers as rich as those with which he had embellished
so many a page. And, indeed, the closing weeks of his
brief and feverish existence were wrapt in a calm that
may be compared with that. Requiem aeternam dona <?/,
Domine, et lux -perpetua luceat ei.

In spite of a certain sedateness which, I understand,
the growing years, his professorship and his knighthood
have conferred upon him, Will Rothenstein is in essence
the same winning personality, the same delightful
raconteur that he was when I listened to his discourse in
those far-away Nineties. Of his work as an artist it
would scarcely become me to speak, nevertheless if I
may be permitted to offer my poor obolary tribute I
would say that for subtlety of interpretation and delicacy
of craftsmanship the art of portraiture could scarcely go
further than in that wonderful series of lithographs, his
'Oxford Characters'.

It was Rothenstein, I think, who was chiefly, if not
solely, responsible for the visit which Verlaine paid to this
country in 1895, w^en he delivered a course of lectures in
Oxford and London. 'Verlaine', he wrote to Lane in
an undated letter headed 'Cafe de la Rochefoucauld',
'thought you the most intelligent publisher he has ever
had anything to do with and is sending you MSS, to-
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